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The Realization of Laura Palmer 


Introduction 

David Lynch is not known for making 
“easy” movies. A Lynch film almost always 
demands its audience to pay attention, to 
reject commonplace assumptions about 
narrative, to question the meaning of the 
images and the context in which they are 
presented. Even Lynch’s most basic films 
{The Straight Story, The Elephant Mari) contain 
confusing and potentially contradictory el¬ 
ements. It is not surprising, then, that 
Lynch’s “difficult” films receive the most 
debate and analysis (as was evident with his 
most recent film, MulhollandDrive ). 

If we measure Lynch’s films in terms 
of how hard it is to comprehend them or by 

ments they contain, then Lynch’s most 
difficult film is Twin Peaks: Fire Walk With 
Me. Ironically, this film has received less 

movies, perhaps because Fire Walk With Me 
seems so incomprehensible. “An impos¬ 
sible film,” according to Lynch essayist 
Michel Chion, the 1992 prequel to the 
television series Twin Peaks is also arguably 
Lynch’s least accessible: “[It] operates on 
an impenetrable, unreadable surface....It is 
seamless; there is no way in.” 1 

Even to begin appreciating the film’s 
themes and storylines, one must have some 
familiarity with the original Twin Peaks tele¬ 
vision show (co-created by Lynch and 
writer/producer Mark Frost) that aired on 
ABC TV during 1990 and 1991. Although 
Fire Walk With Me was designed (and can 
function) as a stand-alone film, knowledge 
of the series certainly makes the film a 
richer and more rewarding experience. 

This lack of knowledge about Twin 
Peaks likely contributed to the harsh critical 
reception Fire Walk With Me met when it 
was released. In feet, Fire Walk With Me 
received the most scathing reviews of any 
Lynch film. Roger Ebert called it “mean¬ 
ingless [and] simpleminded.” Owen 
Gleiberman of Entertainment Weekly wrote, 
“The movie is a true folly—almost nothing 


'Michel Chion, David Lynch (London: BFI 
Publishing, 1995), p. 157. 


in it adds up.” And Jeff Shannon of The 
Seattle Times said, “The film is an incoherent 
travesty of loose and dead ends.” 

These extreme reviews are knee-jerk 
reactions to the difficulties inherent in Fire 
Walk With Me. But rather than give David 
Lynch some artistic benefit-of-the-doubt, 
too many critics angrily dismissed the “in¬ 
coherent” Fire Walk With Me as either 
“scornful” (Ebert), “sophomoric” (David 
Baron, The Times-Picayune:New Orleans) or, 
worse, “lacking any artistic conviction” (Jay 
Carr, The Boston Globe). 

There is no question that some movies 
are bad (for any number of reasons), but 
some movies are labeled as bad simply 
because people don’t “get them.” Often 
these are challenging, experimental works 
that require more from an audience (and 
from critics) than most films. To declare 
that Fire Walk With Me has no artistic con¬ 
viction or that portions of the film are 
meaningless proves that many viewers of 
Fire Walk With Me do not appreciate David 
Lynch’s unique approach to filmmaking; 
nor do they understand—in this specific 
case—how David Lynch was trying to fur¬ 
ther expand and explore the intriguing world 
he helped establish on the television series. 

This essay will show that despite its 
seemingly irreconcilable narrative. Fire Walk 
WithMetzmams a meaningful and cohesive 
film, one that tells a satisfying and complete 
story about its doomed protagonist, Laura 
Palmer. This essay will examine how the 
Laura Palmer character changes and grows 
through the course of her story. Further, 
the essay will show how David Lynch, in 
seeking to make Laura a complex, fully- 
realized character, found it necessary to 
make unforeseen edits to the film (particu¬ 
larly the scene depicting Laura’s murder) 
and alterations to the already-established 
Laura Palmer backstory. These changes, 
necessary as they were, transformed Lynch’s 
original vision of Fire Walk With Me. Once 
enacted, Lynch’s modifications heightened 
the film’s ambiguity and made deciphering 
Fire Walk With Me a more difficult and 
problematic affair. 


Part 1: The Journey of Laura Palmer 

David Lynch said he made Fire Walk 
With Me because he was fascinated with the 
Laura Palmer character. She was “radiant 
on the surface but dying inside. I wanted to 
see her live, move and talk.” Lynch also 
explains, “I was in love with that world and 
I wasn’t finished with it.” 2 Fire Walk With 
Me was Lynch’s effort to return to Twin 
Peaks, to uncover more of its secrets and— 
most importandy—to bring Laura Palmer 

Fire Walk With Me tells more than one 
story, but most of the film is devoted to the 
events of the week leading up to Laura 
Palmer’s murder. (The other stories in Fire 
Walk With Me deal with FBI investigations 
into another murder, the introduction of 
F.B.I. Special Agent Dale Cooper to the 
otherworldly forces that surround Laura 
Palmer, and the “power struggle” between 

“Black Lodge,” a.k.a. The Red Room. 3 ) 
The subtitle of the film, found on the 
shooting script and on the film’s overseas 
theatrical ads, reads, “The Last Seven Days 
of Laura Palmer.” Why are these seven 
days important? What happens in them? In 
short, what story is there to tell about Laura 
Palmer? 

From the series, we know that Laura 
was extremely troubled. “She was two 
people,” according to her psychiatrist. Dr. 
Jacoby. She exhibited destructive behavior 
(prostitution, taking drugs) while simulta¬ 
neously showing an altruistic side (volun¬ 
teering for the Meals On Wheels program, 
tutoring the mentally handicapped Johnny 
Horne). Laura was frightened of a menac¬ 
ing figure named “Bob” and, just before 
she was killed, she became despondent 
about “Bob” and his true identity. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Jacoby, Laura “may have allowed 
herself to die” (episode 2001) and, accord- 


1 Lynch on Lynch , edited by Chris Rodley 

(London: Faber and Faber, 1997), p. 184. 

3 See “Dreams of Deer Meadow” {Wrapped 
in Plastic 60, August 2002) for more about 
Dale Cooper’s unique role in Fire Walk 
WithMe. 
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will be “for a long time.” Though Laura 
acknowledges a sense of loss (she doesn’t 
“feel anything”), she chooses to ignore its 
causes. A passive figure, Laura accepts the 
pain in her life but so far shows no fear. 

This all changes when Laura arrives 
home to discover that pages have been torn 
out of her diary. This crisis will propel the 
rest of the narrative. Laura recognizes, for 
perhaps the first time, the depths of viola¬ 
tions she has suffered. The absence of the 
pages triggers a realization within Laura, 
made evident when, in panic, she rushes to 
tell her friend, Harold Smith, that Bob took 
the pages. (As established on the series, 
Smith was an agoraphobic shut-in whom 
Laura befriended during her Meals On 
Wheels work.) Interestingly, Harold insists 
that Bob is not real; he has known Laura for 
some time and, although she has evidently 
spoken of Bob in the past, she must have 
portrayed him as a figment of her imagina¬ 
tion. But now Laura asserts that Bob is real, 
and this realization overwhelms her. She 
emphasizes again “He’s real,” then she 


elaborates: “He wants to be me...or he will 
kill me.” Here, Laura finally admits to 
herself (and to Harold) the severity of the 
danger she is in. And, for a moment, Laura 
loses control. The evil in Laura surges 
through the crumbling fasade of her deni¬ 
als, and she screams, “Fire walk with me” 
while her visage becomes that of the de- 

This manifestation is short-lived, and 
the good within 
Laura re-establishes 
some presence. But 
Laura is scared. She 
knows that Bob is 
real, but she does not 
seem to know who 
he is. She either real¬ 
izes that Bob masks himself in the identity 
of someone else, or she is retreating into 
another safe-haven of denial, postponing 
the devastating acknowledgement that Bob 
is, in fact, her father. But whether Laura 
knows Bob’s identity or not, she cannot 
avoid the truth much longer. 


Laura is now critically destabilized. 
She’s beginning to realize her dual nature. 
At home and in a daze, Laura hears the 
taunting voice of Bob demanding to “taste 
through [her]mouth.” The film dissolves to 
an image of the Red Room curtains signify¬ 
ing that Laura’s crisis is building. Her world 
is bleeding into another realm. 

Agent Cooper senses this. The image 
of the red curtains dissolves back to Cooper 
in Philadelphia, 
where he describes 
Laura to Albert. He 
feels she will be the 


Teresa Banks. He 
also tells Albert that 
Laura is “crying out for some help.” Coo¬ 
per is right to a certain extent. Laura is 
crying out—but only he can hear her. So far 

Donna and James about her loss of identity 
and helplessness. She has explicitly sought 
help from Harold Smith, but only in the 


David Lynch [sought] to 
make Laura a complex, 
fully-realized character. 
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German lobby cardshowingLaura with the Tremonds (Francis Bay and JonathanJ. Leppell) 


task of hiding her diary. Laura’s cries for 
help are muted in the physical world, but 
they ring loudly in the world of dreams and 
the subconscious—the realm of the Red 
Room. This is a world to which Cooper is 
tuned, and it is from there that he perceives 
her plight. (Again, see WIP60.) 

At the moment Cooper discusses Laura 
with Albert, the realm 
of the Red Room in¬ 
tersects with Laura’s 
waking life. Outside 
the Double R Diner, 

from Mrs. Tremond 
and her grandson. 

These two characters 
appeared briefly in 
the series, where they were established as 
otherworldly beings. (They also made an 
appearance earlier in the film during the 
Deer Meadow “prologue,” where they were 
again established as denizens of the Red 
Room.) The Tremonds give Laura a framed 
picture depicting a room with flowered 


wallpaper and a dark doorway in its corner. 
The grandson delivers a warning to Laura: 
“The man behind the mask is looking for 
the book with the pages torn out. He is 
going towards the hiding place. He is under 
the fan now.” The line, “The man behind 
the mask” is important because it confirms 
to Laura that Bob hides his identity inside 
another. 

Frightened by 
the message, Laura 
rushes home, where 
she finds Bob 
searching for her di¬ 
ary behind her 
dresser. She flees the 

hides behind a bush. 
Looking back, she sees her father, Leland 
Palmer, leave the house. In a moment of 
horrible clarity, Laura realizes that Bob may 
be her father. It is a sickening realization, a 
trauma that causes near physical pain. Laura 
is overcome by grief and collapses into 
sobs. (The script interestingly describes 


this as, “Laura is coming apart.”) 

Laura is now at her most vulnerable. 
Devastated beyond comprehension, she is 
susceptible to the darker side of her psyche 
(as she was at Harold’s). Still, she denies 
what she’s seen—-what deep down she 
knows to be true. Somehow the good side 
of Laura rallies and keeps her focused long 
enough so she can seek solace in her best 
friend, Donna Hayward. 

Donna is crucial to Laura. She is figure 
of goodness and purity, and she serves as a 
stabilizing influence in Laura’s life. That is 
why Laura goes to her at this moment. 
Laura does not go to James or Harold (or 
even to her psychiatrist, Dr. Jacoby). She 
goes to Donna, because Donna loves her 
unconditionally. She needs to hear Donna 
say that she is Laura’s best friend. (A 
deleted line from the script has Donna also 
say, “I’m your friend no matter what way 
you are.” Even though this line is not 
spoken in the film, its meaning is still con- 

says, “I’m your friend always.”) 


' Fire Walk With Me > 
explored] dual personali¬ 
ties and the struggle to 
keep negative impulses 
under control. 




































ring. She is horrified. She becomes dis¬ 
tracted by a noise outside her room (the 
distorted sound of her name being called). 
She opens her door to look out on a dark, 
empty hall. She looks back at the Tremond’s 
picture and sees herself in the picture stand¬ 
ing in the doorway. A close-up of this 
second Laura reveals a look of loss and 
sadness on her face, as if she no longer 
knows who she is. At this point the dream 
truly ends, and Laura wakes up. 

Laura’s dream is possibly the most 
important sequence in the film. Dreams 
have always been a significant element of 
Lynch’s work. Through dreams Lynch has 
the freedom to explore the inner workings 
of his characters’ minds. Dreams are of 
particular importance in the Twin Peaks 
universe because they provide; 
mysterious world of the Red Room. This 
“free zone” (as Lynch de¬ 
scribes it 6 ) is a place that 
reflects the consciousness 


(“It changes depending on 
whoever walks into it” 7 8 ). 

It is a place of transforma¬ 
tion, as is obvious from 
the Twin Peaks finale. It is 
also a place where the bur¬ 
ied or concealed aspects 
of a person’s subconscious 
are made manifest; those 
who are vulnerable or un¬ 
prepared for what they 
Red Room can be psychologically wounded 
as a result of their “visit.” 

Laura journeys into her dream in a 
state of doubt and hopelessness. The Little 
Man (or “arm”) holds the ring before her as 
she hears Cooper’s warning. Laura “wakes” 
from this part of the dream to discover her 
left arm is now paralyzed and, like the 
“arm” in the dream, it holds the ring. Laura 
is not shown physically taking the ring, but 


able to it. She either; 
or, more likely, it is imposed upon her. 
Either way, she makes no deliberate effort 
to take it—when the Little Man picks it up, 

The film so far has established the ring 



6 Ibid.,p. 19. 

7 Lynch quoted in Martha Nochimson, The 
Passion ofDavidLynch: WildatHeartinHolly- 
wood (Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1997), p. 251. 


as a dangerous thing. But its exact nature is 
ambiguous. Earlier in the film, the Litde 
Man talks about the ring with Bob, and the 
ring is linked with Teresa Banks’s murder. 
Bob is said to have “fell a victim,” and the 
Little Man says, “With this ring, I thee 
wed.” Ownership of the ring apparently 
marks a person as Bob’s victim, but only if 
the Little Man “weds” Bob to his prey. 
Teresa had the ring for some time, and her 
arm was reportedly numb, implying that 
she, too, somehow accepted the ring from 
the Little Man. 

The ring seems to be an object of 


Accepting the ring in the 
dream results in a kind of 
danger for Laura different 
from receiving it in the wak¬ 
ing world. Once Laura is 
given the ring, her psyche shifts balance, 
and her good side is ensnared. Annie 
Blackburne hints at Laura’s situation when 
she explains that there is a “good” Dale 
who has also become trapped. Like Coo¬ 
per, Laura’s good side is caught. Shortly 
after Laura receives the ring, she sees her¬ 
self in the Tremond’s picture—a signal that 
the good side of Laura is now locked deep 
in her subconscious. (The good side has 
not been eliminated, merely muted by the 
Owl Cave ring and banished to the recesses 
of her mind.) 

Laura’s journey in and out of her dream 
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(and the Red Room) is a damaging experi¬ 
ence. Other critics, however, regard Laura’s 
dream as one of positive transformation. 
Martha Nochimson, who has written the 
most insightful analysis of Fire Walk With 
Me so far, argues that two Laura’s emerge 
from the dream—a wounded Laura (the 
one at her bedroom door) and a “visionary” 
Laura (the one in the painting). After her 
dream, “wounded” Laura has the ability to 
free herself and become visionary. In 
this way she is able to perceive deeper 
truths. She will know when Donna is in 
danger, recognize the true identity of 
Bob, and understand the liberating power 
of the Owl Cave ring. 

It can be argued, however, that 
Laura has always been visionary, hence 
her ability to see Bob and the Tremonds 
in the first place. What’s more, the 
“visionary” Laura whom Nochimson 
identifies in the painting is a forlorn 
figure, one who appears bewildered and 
despairing rather than someone who 
has “acquired the hopeful power of the 

It is true that the Laura who wakes 
from her dream is a different person from 
the one who fell asleep. But it is a darker 
Laura who emerges, not a “visionary” one. 
Unencumbered by her good side, the bad 
Laura boldly asserts herself. The first time 
we see her after the dream, she is dressed 
provocatively and preparing to go out and 
prostitute herself. This post-dream Laura is 
clearly not a positive figure. She is danger¬ 
ous and frightening. 8 9 * 

ChoosingBetween Two Lauras 

Donna arrives at Laura’s house and is 
startled by Laura’s appearance. Laura 
brushes her off, showing a marked differ¬ 
ence in her behavior from what she did a 


8 Ibid.,188 

9 In the script, the first scene following the 

dream shows Laura meeting James outside 

her house the next morning. James asks 
Laura where she was the previous night and 
says, “We were supposed to be together.” 
Laura responds, “How can I be together 
when I’m not together?” This odd remark 
reinforces the divided nature of Laura’s 
psyche and speaks to Lynch’s intent regard¬ 
ing Laura’s dream. (An edited version of 
this James/Laura scene was moved to a 
later point in the film, immediately follow¬ 
ing her drug buy with Bobby.) 


day earlier when she sought Donna for 
solace and support. Donna reminds Laura 
that she is her best friend—the same decla¬ 
ration that Laura so desperately needed to 
hear the day before. Today, the words have 
no meaning. Laura discards Donna with¬ 
out a second glance and leaves the house. 

Laura arrives at the Roadhouse. Be¬ 
fore she enters, however, she is startled by 
the appearance of the Log Lady (who some- 


The darker Laura is weakened, her 
determination partially diffused by the re¬ 
awakened good side. Laura is obviously 
affected by the new shift in her psychologi¬ 
cal balance and is now i 




in choo: 


either 




ipower her good. She has become 
i people” that Dr. Jacoby perceived. 

is wash over her, and she breaks 
down crying. Until this moment, 
Laura could not perceive the dis- 


lgle path in life. Now, she 

Laura has convinced herself that 
she has been abandoned and that 



The Log Lady plays a crucial role at 
this juncture. Her presence counters the 
appearance of the Little Man and the ef¬ 
fects of the Owl Cave ring. Her admonition 
that it is hard to put out “this kind” of fire 
alerts Laura to the consuming presence of 
her darker side. The Log Lady essentially 

should she continue on her present course. 


provide awarning, the f 
Log Lady attempts to [ 
steer Laura back in ^ 


“right 
In effect, she frees the 

good Laura from her confinement within 
Laura’s mind. Laura is now able to perceive 
the two selves within her. This develop¬ 
ment is emphasized when Laura turns to 
see her reflection in the Roadhouse door. 
Once again, two Laura’s appear on-screen, 
recalling the dream sequence in which Laura 
sees herself in the painting. This time, 

tion rather than entrapment. 


ion is hopeless. Her feelings of 

words Julee Cruise sings on the Roadhouse 
stage: 11 Why did you go? Why did you turn 
away from me? Was it me? Was it you? 
Questions in a world of blue.” 

Laura chooses. She takes the path of 
least resistance. She gives a nod to Jacques 
Renault at the bar, signaling that she is ready 
to sell herself to men. 

Only Cooper can hear ^ haTprevJed"" 1 ” 
Laura's cries for help. J Two truckers 


and give her money. 


i angry, how 


ig and winning, and she 
lashes out at the men, physically accosting 
them. Like a caged animal, Laura is fright¬ 
ened and hostile. She threatens those who, 

her. As long as Laura allows her dark side 
to hold sway, however, she is helpless to 
break free and save herself. 

Laura resigns herself to the situation 











































































than usual, and this has likely alarmed Bob 

succeeded at weakening Laura. (As the 
dying Leland confirmed in episode 2009 of 
the series, “Laura was strong. She fought 
them. She wouldn’t let them win.”) None 
of their tactics has worked: the appearance 
of Bob at the dresser, the appearance of the 
ring and her dual self in the dream, the harm 
inflicted on Donna in the Pink Room. 
Laura has overcome each one of these 
psychic blows. Now, as Laura becomes 
increasingly determined to resist Bob’s vari¬ 
ous violations, she must face the most 
horrific shock of all. And for this she is 
woefully unprepared. 

Leland (as Bob) drugs Sarah Palmer in 
order to mask his movements. Laura snorts 
cocaine and goes to sleep. Bob then enters 
Laura’s room and begins to rape her. 

Part of her responds to Bob’s sexual ad¬ 
vances. Another part resists, seeking again 
and again to know: “Who are you?” Laura 
struggles for a truth that seems too elusive 
to grasp. Bob’s “identity” continually slips 
away from her vision. She literally grabs 
Bob’s face in an attempt to hold it still long 
enough to see its true nature. Finally, she 
does. The script describes the revelation as, 
“Slowly, what she always knew deep inside 
of her becomes clear. BOB BECOMES 
LELAND.” When he does—when Laura 
finally recognizes that her father has been 
abusing her for so many years—she screams 

ing (and the script confirms) that she has 

How did Laura come to this critical 
point in her life? Why does she learn the 
truth about Leland/Bob at this moment? 

One common supposition about this 
scene is that there is no particular reason for 
Laura to make the discovery now—she just 
does. Many serious reviewers of the film 
assume that Laura happens to learn Bob’s 
identity as if by accident. These reviewers 
are handicapped by the knowledge of the 
series—they already know Laura will learn 
Bob’s identity and are not surprised when 
she does. There is no revelation for them. 
(As a result, these viewers make fewer de¬ 
mands of Fire Walk With Me than they 
might another film. They are satisfied as 
long as Fire Walk WithMes hows them story 
events they already know.) 

This kind of viewer fails to anchor 


story and fails to credit Lynch and Engels 

leads to this specific revelatory moment. 

In point of fact, Laura learns Bob’s 
identity because Bob wants her to. He 
needs to wound her like never before. He 
needs to ruin her, to sap her of all her will, 
to leave her senseless and vulnerable. That 

her before she can grow stronger. 

Many astute reviewers recognize the im- 

pret it differendy. They suggest that by this 
point in the story Laura has found the 
capacity to discern Bob’s identity. Martha 
Nochimson argues that Laura’s dream gave 
her visionary power “to discover Bob’s true 
identity when he next invades her room.” 13 
This is a robust theory because it identifies 
Laura as an active character, one who is 
driving her own story. But it still fails to 
explain why Bob’s identity is revealed at this 
moment in the story. Why did Laura’s 
visionary power not work earlier? (After all, 
she was in the car with Leland and sus¬ 
pected the truth. Yet she still didn’t see 
Leland as Bob.) Nochimson might argue 
that Laura needs to be in the physical pres- 


live in self-manifested illusion.” 14 In other 
words, Laura is preventing herself from 
learning the truth because “what she always 
knew deep inside her” is too horrible to 
accept. This is evident from Laura’s reac¬ 
tion to the truth. The fact that Bob is 
Leland devastates her. She passes out and 

“Laura’s perception of reality dissolves into 
vagaries—school is a daze of dutch angles 

dreams has erupted forth into her waking 
life, to drag her down into the underworld.” 15 

If Laura’s powers of sight allow her at 
last to pierce the mask of her oppressor— 
to see his true face—why does she collapse 
into ruin once she does? Has the truth 
helped her? Has it freed her? No. The truth 

empower her. She finds herself adrift in a 
distorted world of pain and despair. Laura 
has not escaped Bob; rather, she has be¬ 
come further victimized by him. 

This was Bob’s intent. He chose to 
reveal himself to Laura; she did not dis¬ 
cover the truth on her own. To be sure, 
Laura (or at least part of her) was desperate 
to find out who Bob was. But the scene is 


Leland, not simply 
Leland himself. Once 
Bob (as Leland) 


Nochimson’: 
valuable way to view the post-c 


the other-worldly bright light and failed to 

Laura who so easily mistook the identity of 
Bobby’s gun-shot victim. Why did she so 
readily perceive the drug-dealing deputy as 
Bobby’s friend, Mike? Why do her sup¬ 
posed powers of perception fail her? These 
questions pose serious challenges to the 
idea of a visionary Laura. 

Lynch critic John Alexander offers 
one explanation for Laura’s misperceptions 
about Bob/Leland: although Bob and 
Leland are “obviously one and the same 
person...Laura denies the truth, choosing to 


Laura journeys into her 
dream in a state of doubt 
and hopelessness....A 
darker Laura emerges. ^ 


whether Laura ar¬ 
rives at the truth or 
whether it is deliv¬ 
ered to her. The 
script explains, 
“Bob becomes 


mitigates any action by Laura (she does not 
“discover” or “unmask” Bob, or partici¬ 
pate in any other active way at learning the 
truth). Lynch shoots the scene with delib- 


te obfiiscs 


In 


Laura 


•uggles to 


rselfawa 




:o “see" who Bob 
:.s her focus, acquiescing to 
the drugs and sensations of her body. The 
figure above her seems to oscillate between 
Bob and Leland. At the last moment, Laura 
sees Leland on top of her, and she screams. 
Lynch renders the scene this way be- 

although Laura seeks the truth, she is also 


"•John Alexander, The Films of David Lynch 
(London: Charles Letts and Co. Limited, 
1993),p. 140. 


13 Ibid„ 189. 
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Grove—the gateway to the Red Room/ 
Black Lodge—Bob intends on finally “tak¬ 
ing” Laura. He is not expecting to kill her. 
Not now. Not unless he has too. 

His reasons for bringing Ronette along 
are less clear. The series provides few 
details about what happened to Ronette the 
night Laura was murdered. We know she 
was with Laura in the train car and that she 
saw Bob. According to Agent Cooper in 
episode 2001 (directed and co-written by 
Lynch), “Using a blunt object [Bob] hit 
Ronette and knocked her unconscious. He 
must have been so intent on killing Laura he 
didn’t realize Ronette regained conscious¬ 
ness and escaped.” But this still doesn’t 
explain why Leland/Bob would bring 
Ronette along. She was not Bob’s target, 
and as a witness to his crimes she would 
have to be killed (something Bob may have 
attempted in episode 2003). So why didn’t 
Bob simply kill Ronette in the cabin? 

Ronette was an incidental character, and 
her presence with Laura the night of the 
murder was explained as happenstance. 
Naturally, Ronette’s presence could not be 
overlooked in the film. Surprisingly, 
Ronette’s role in Fire Walk With Me is given 
more meaning than the series ever hinted. 


Earlier, a tenuous connection was made 
between Ronette and Donna Hayward. 
Ronette and Donna are parallel figures in 
Laura’s life; they are counterparts. Donna 
functions as the friend of “good” Laura, 
Ronette as the friend of “bad” Laura. Sig¬ 
nificantly, Ronette was introduced in the 
Pink Room, emerging from the shadows 
just as Donna withdrew into the darkness. 
In this way Ronette represents the per¬ 
verted Donna—the kind of character 
Donna might have become if she had con¬ 
tinued to wear “Laura’s stuff.” 

A darker Laura came close to harming 
Donna, but the good Laura asserted herself 
and rescued her friend. Now, inside the 
train car, the presence of Ronette provides 
another potential victim—not for Bob, but 
for Laura. If Laura is made to kill Ronette, 
she will have forever abandoned her good 
side and, 1 ike Leland, have irrevocably given 
control to Bob. 

And Laura’s transformation into Bob 
begins. Horrified, she looks into the mirror 
she sees Bob’s reflection staring back. The 
process is underway. Bob’s plan is succeed¬ 
ing and Laura, so lost and broken, is losing 
control. She is opening herself to the 
ultimate violation. 

Suddenly, there is a moment of hope. 


It comes from Ronette, of all people. 
Ronette, the perverted Donna—a girl no 
better than Laura at her worst, someone 
who has sunk to the same depths of deprav¬ 
ity, shame, and abuse (“Here we go again,” 
Ronette exclaims to Laura as they surren¬ 
der to sexual excess in the Pink Room)— 
Ronette Pulaski begins to pray, and her 
prayers are answered. 

An angel appears above Ronette, its 
presence made known by a bright white 
light and a sudden silence. The angel brings 
with her a sense of calm and protection. 
The horror of the events in the train car— 
the screaming and the torture—are can¬ 
celled out, an effect Lynch accomplishes by 
dropping the pulsing music and sound ef¬ 
fects. Ronette looks up at the angel and 
realizes her prayers have been heard. She 
has asked for forgiveness (“I’m sorry. I’m 
sorry.”), and after she does her bound hands 
are freed. 

Laura sees all this and realizes that 
salvation is possible. She now knows a 
truth even deeper than the reality of Bob’s 
identity—she knows she was wrong about 
the angels. Having blamed herself for her 
horrific misfortunes, Laura felt she didn’t 
deserve angels. She turned away from 
them, convincing herself that it was they 
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who had abandoned her. She then chose to 
let her good side disappear, to let the fire 
consume her. Bob made every effort to 
push her toward this choice—he abused 
her, victimized her, stripped her of her self¬ 
esteem so that Laura would feel unworthy 
of angels. But Ronette’s angel proves to 
Laura that she, too, is a good person, and 
that the angels have never left. In this 
moment, her strength returns, and her abil¬ 
ity to resist Bob is assured. 

It is also at this moment that the Owl 
Cave ring finds its way to Laura. The One 
Armed Man arrives outside the train car 
and, with the help of Ronette, manages to 
slide open the door. Leland/Bob reacts, 
throwing Ronette out and closing the 
door—but not before the ring leaves the 
One Armed Man and rolls across the floor. 
Laura sees it, and with her new-found 
strength and understanding that the angels 
are near, puts it on. The result is a Lynchian 
moment of power unleashed, a moment 
akin to when Henry stabs the baby in 
Eraserhead, “setting in motion a flow of 
forces.” 19 Leland screams, the Little Man 
shudders, static electricity floods the frame. 
Leland, forced by Bob into action, screams, 
“Don’t make me do this!” and plunges a 
knife into Laura again and again until she is 
dead. 

What happened here in this sudden 
few seconds? Why does Laura dare to put 
the ring on when she has been so explicitly 


evil. Once she does, the Owl Cave ring 
poses no threat to her. It cannot ensnare 
her, nor can it enslave her. Significantly, the 
ring has not been imposed upon her by 
another being. The Little Man has not 
“wed” Laura with it, and although the One 
Armed Man may have thrown the ring into 
the train car, he does not force Laura to take 
it. 20 The ring is not placed on Laura’s finger; 
it comes to her at a moment when she can 


19 Nochimson, p. 152. 

20 It is unclear whether the One Armed Man 
throws the ring into the car or whether the 
ring finds its own way into the car. In an 
interview in Wrapped in Plastic 11 (June 
1994), A1 Strobel, the actor who played 
Mike, the One Armed Man, seems to con¬ 
firm that the ring left of its own volition: “If 
the ring leaves Mike’s finger and rolls on the 
floor of the car, it wasn’t a deliberate thing 
[on Mike’s part]. Mike was only trying to 


choose to put it on. 

Laura did not have this freedom of 
choice in her dream. There, the Little Man 
held the ring out to Laura, who later found 
it clutched in her hand. Weakened by the 
machinations of Bob, she was too vulner¬ 
able to resist. Cooper, who had sensed 
Laura’s weakened state and her “cries for 
help,” was wise to warn her against the ring. 
He recognized the threat of the Litde Man, 
and he hoped Laura would be strong enough 
to turn away. 

The ring is clearly an object of power. 
If wielded by malevolent entities it can do 
great harm. But if held by a person of 
goodness (as is Laura when she takes it) it 
might become an object of beneficence. 
Robert Engels (co-writer of Fire Walk With 
Me) explains that the ring can be both good 
and bad depending on who has it: “For 
[some] people it empowers them.” 21 Laura 
knows she cannot escape death, but she 
also knows she has 
overcome her self¬ 
doubt. She boldly 
takes the ring—this 
object of power—and 
fearlessly puts it 
Perhaps she knows this 
action will force Bob to 
kill her. If so, she faces 
death with bravery and 
a certainty in 

Laura has 
Ronette’s angel 
Ronette’s bonds. The ring 
appears soon after the ap¬ 
pearance of the angel, and 
Laura’s hands, too, are sud¬ 
denly free. Laura 
know that the ring and an¬ 
gels are somehow 
nected. 22 Realizing all this 
with sudden clarity, Laura 
embraces the potential of 


stop Bob.” (p. 6) 

21 “We’re Gonna Talk About Judy—And A 
Whole Lot More! An interview with Robert 
Engels,” Wrapped in Plastic 5 8 (April 2002), 
P-8- 

22 Here, again, two strong (albeit circum¬ 
stantial) arguments can be made that the 
ring either acts independently of the One 
Armed Man and finds its own way to Laura, 
or it is controlled by the will of the angels 
who place it within Laura’s reach. 


the ring. It cannot harm her; it can only 
“empower” her. This is why the Litde Man 
is suddenly so afraid; Laura has turned the 
tables—she has wrested power away from 
him and Bob. Laura’s choice does more 
than save her, it gives her victory over Bob 
and his associates. Laura has stolen their 
greatest weapon. 

But an empowered Laura represents a 
threat. Bob knows Laura cannot be allowed 
to possess the ring any longer than she 
already has. She must be killed. Once Bob 
kills her, however, the ring is lost. Bob/ 
Leland is not shown removing the ring 
from Laura’s finger, and we know that it did 
not remain with her corpse. What’s more, 
the ring does not appear again in the film— 
either with Laura in the Red Room, or with 
the One Armed Man, the Litde Man, or 
Bob. Arguably, Laura has removed it from 
the playing field. 


Laura’s death brings her to her own 
Red Room, where she sits confused and 
dazed. Her ordeal still resonates, and the 
consciousness of her afterlife (her soul, if 
you will) is befuddled. Laura has left her 
world—but not through easy means. She 
has endured a brutal death, and upon “awak¬ 
ening” in this new place she is both sad and 

She is startled by Dale Cooper, who 
gendy places a hand on her shoulder. Coo¬ 
per smiles, and his presence is reassuring. 
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tory. 

As scripted, Laura Palmer—despite 

tion to die—is still incapable of effecting 
her own face. Arms bound, she can only 
order Leland to kill her. The decision is 
hers, but the crucial act is Leland’s. She is 
dependent on what he does. Leland takes 
center stage in this important final sequence 
as he, now freed from Bob, performs the 
ugly but necessary act of murder. As a 
result, Leland frees Laura from possession. 
Further, he “re-sacrifices” himself to Bob 

Scripted, the scene (and story) is essentially 
about Leland, not Laura. This must have 
been unacceptable to Lynch. The story 
could only succeed with Laura’s taking ac¬ 


tion. He was now faced with a hard real¬ 
ity—he had to re-edit the murder scene and 

Lynch looked closely at what the exist¬ 
ing material (both written and shot) al¬ 
to the Owl Cave ring. The ring could 
therefore make its way to Laura, and she 
could put it on. This would allow Laura to 

The problem was, Lynch and Engels 
had carefully established the ring as a dan¬ 
gerous object. The ring was connected to 

who then suffered a gruesome death. Dale 
Cooper, a clever, intuitive, and above all. 


to take the ring when the Little Man 
offers it. Finally, and perhaps most 
importantly, the script contains a critical 
scene in which Annie Blackburne, after 
emerging from the Black lodge where 
she was taken in the final episode of Twin 
Peaks, is taken to a hospital where she is 
shown wearing the ring. A nurse sees it 
and removes the ring from Annie’s fin¬ 
ger. According to script, “with an antici¬ 
patory smile, then a selfish laugh, she 
puts the ring on her finger.” The scene 
was not included in the final cut of the 
film, but it was shot—evidence that 
Lynch originally intended to depict the 
ring as something bad. (Why else would 
the nurse give a “selfish” laugh?) 30 

The accumulation of all these inci¬ 
dents clearly points to a dangerous Owl 
Cave ring. The ring, however, offered 
the only possible option for Lynch when 
he sought to re-work the murder scene. 

Remarkably, Lynch saw beyond the 
narrative constraints imposed by wear¬ 
ing the ring and envisioned a scene of 
liberation rather than doom. He real¬ 
ized the ring could be viewed as an 
object of power rather than as an object 

indelible goodness, she can perform the 
action of putting on the ring. This action 
shows Laura driving her own story— 
she no longer fears the ring, and she 
takes it so as to prove to Bob that she is 
beyond his power. (What’s more, Laura 
can be perceived to be stealing the ring 
from the malevolent beings who wielded 
it, thereby preventing them from ever 
ensnaring another victim.) A few care¬ 
ful edits were all Lynch needed to accom¬ 
plish this revision. First, he needed to re- 

it contributed little to the narrative and 
would, in fact, weaken Lynch’s new vision 
of the ring. Second, Lynch needed some 

quired: 1) a shot of the ring rolling across a 

hand placing the ring on her other hand; 3) 
a shot of the hand with the ring held up 


30 Heather Graham, who played Annie 
Blackburne, confirms the scene was filmed. 
In Wrapped In Plastic 24 (August 1996), she 
says, “We did film a scene where I am asleep 
in a hospital bed....and a nurse steals the 
ring off my finger.” (p. 12) 
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before a bright white light. These three 
simple inserts were likely produced after 
the initial filming of the train car scene.31 
Lynch probably did not have the luxury or 
opportunity to reassemble his cast and shoot 
new material with the actors. Like the edits 
he made to the film's prologue (see WIP60, 
page 10-11, for a detailed analysis of in¬ 
serted and edited dialogue in the Philip 
Jeffries scene of Fire Walk With Me), Lynch 
dramatically altered the murder scene in the 

Despite the restraints of t 
With Me narrative, 

David Lynch opens 
himself to thos 
“valuableopportuni- 
ties and ideas” that 
come to him during filming. The “idea” of 
angels and the “opportunity" of the ring 
presented themselves and Lynch intuitively 
knew they were right for Fire Walk With Me 
and that they made the film “as free and 
experimental as it could be within the dic¬ 
tates it had to follow." 32 

Yes, it's true that Lynch’s new edits 
introduce ambiguity to the film, and yes, it 
appears as if Fire Walk With Me abandoned 
narrative continuity, and yes—multiple valid 
readings of the film were suddenly made 
possible. But the new version of the mur¬ 
der scene—the one after Lynch’s edits— 
becomes more complex, more daring, and 
more rewarding. The Laura Palmer of the 
film suddenly becomes different from the 
Laura Palmer of the series. On the show, 
Laura reportedly “allowed herself to die”; 
she submitted to death because it offered 
the only possible escape from Bob. In the 
film, however, Laura escapes from Bob 
before she dies. Her realization of her own 
goodness—her acceptance of the angels— 
makes her untouchable. In Fire Walk With 
Me death is not the means of escape—the 
means of escape comes from within Laura, 
herself. And once it does, Laura is deci¬ 
sively and explicitly transformed from dra¬ 
matic object to dramatic subject. She at last 
succeeds at becoming a “living and inte¬ 
grated whole." 

Though arguably contradictory and 
baffling, Lynch’s changes to Fire Walk With 


3, It is significant that we do not see A1 
Srrobel (who played the one-armed man) 
throw the ring, nor do wc sec Sheryl Lee 
(who played Laura Palmer) put the ring on. 
22 Lynch on Lynch, p. 190. 


Me clarify themselves once they are situated 
in the complex mosaic of Laura Palmer’s 
story. And though the new elements of 
guardian angel and redefined ring compli- 

vision series, they succeed in the way they 
lift Laura Palmer out of the narrative dead 
end arrived at in the original film script: 
“Indeed, thescript—lacking theangcls [and] 
the ring-leaves Laura not much better off 
than she was before." 33 


evil. Once she does. 
Laura no longer fears death; she transcends 
it. She succeeds where Dale Cooper failed 

courage" and is victorious. She then leaves 
this world to begin a journey into a larger, 

Few films are as demanding as Fire 
Walk With Me. Certainly no other David 
Lynch film requires as much attention and 
contemplation as this one does. It is exactly 
because Fire Walk With Me offers such 
challenges that it warrants comprehensive 
and exhaustive analysis. The film deserves 
reconsideration so that it can take its right¬ 
ful place among Lynch’s other great works. 

Part of the reason Fire Walk WithMeis 
rarely analyzed by academics, or infrequently 
considered by writers who wish to discuss 
Lynch’s oeuvre, is because the film offers 
no easy point of entry. How does one 
approach Fire Walk With Me in order to 
study its themes, analyze its character dy¬ 
namics, or deconstruct its narrative? Is the 
movie a stand-alone film, or should it be 
considered as another episode of Twin Peaks! 
A more common (and frequently asked) 
question is, "Should a new viewer to Twin 
Peaks watch thefilm before or after watch mg 
the series?” 

Many feel strongly that Fire Walk 
With Me should be saved until after the 
series. The film reveals too many of the 
show’s secrets, and it obviates the “Who 
killed Laura Palmer?" mystety. But the 

on both the Laura Palmer character and her 


33 Nochimson, p. 253. 


backstory, and it arguably handicaps at¬ 
tempts at open, freer interpretations of the 
film. 

Those familiar with the series watch 
Fire Walk With Me and find themselves 
reassessing Laura and reconstructing a nar¬ 
rative they thought they knew. Those who 
have never seen the series watch Fire Walk 
With Me and find themselves suddenly im¬ 
mersed in a confounding, Byzantine milieu 

hensible story. No wonder Michel Chion 
believes, “There is no way in.” 

But there is. 

As this essay has shown, the key to 
appreciating the film is Laura Palmer. Those 
who have never experienced Twin Peaks — 
who do not know the difference between 
the Black Lodge and the Roadhouse, or the 
identity of Annie Blackburne and the Log 
Lady—need only focus on Laura. Thefilm 
provides a complete, satisfying story arc for 

Laura Palmer also provides a point of 
entty for long-time fans of the series who, 
when confronted with the film, sometimes 
fail to sec that Lynch was asking more from 
them than the he was before (on the series). 
“Indeed, Twin Peaks: Fire Walk With Me 
demand's) a degree of belief in the fete of 
Laura Palmer that surpassed the comfort 
level of many of the series' original view- 

Lynch designed Fire Walk With Me to 
actualize Laura—to “realize” her. Once 
long-time viewers start seeing Laura as more 
than a plot component, she becomes, as 

rcal’’35 and the film achieves new power. 

In Fire Walk With Me, Lynch makes 
Laura a “round character”—a narrative 
personage defined by noted scholar 
Seymour Chatman as having “a variety of 
traits, some of them conflicting or even 
contradictory; their behavior is not predict¬ 
able—they are capable of changing, of sur¬ 
prising us.” Chatman also observes: 

Round characters function 

as open constructs, susceptible of 


''’“Twin Peaks, Weak Language and the 
Resurrection of Affect" by Sheli Ayers in 
TheCinemaofDavidLynch: American Dreams, 
Nightmare Visions, ed. by Erica Sheen and 
Annette Davison (London: Wallflower 
Press, 2004), p 101. 

35 Wallacc, p.210. 


f Laura no longer fears 

^ death; she transcends 


When Lynch places the ring and the 
tngel in the train car, he allows Laura to 
hilly real¬ 
ized character. He 
found a way for her 
choose good over 


n » 
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further insight. Our “readings 

period of immediate contact with 
the text. The character may haunt 
us for days or years as we try to 
account for discrepancies or lacu¬ 
nae in terms of our changing and 
growing insights into ourselves 
and our fellow beings. Great 
round characters seem virtually 
inexhaustible objects for contem¬ 
plation. 36 


David Lynch wanted to make Laura 

story. He wanted to make her worthy of 
intense thought and lively debate. And, 
indeed, the Laura Palmer of Fire Walk With 
Me resonates—all her contradictions and 
desires, her mistakes and motives coalesce 
into one palpable and authentic person. 
Long after the film has ended, Laura Palmer 
“haunts” the minds of those who saw her. 

After making Aire Walk With Me, Lynch 
returned to the world of Twin Peaks one last 
time, writing and directing the “Log Lady 
introductions” to accompany episodes of 


^Seymour Chatman, Story and Discourse 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1978), 
pp. 132-133. 



the series as they were re-broadcast 
on the Bravo cable network. In the 
introduction to thepilotof TwinPeaks, 

Lynch emphasizes the importance 
of Laura Palmer in the Twin Peaks 
narrative, explaining that TwinPeaks 
is a story of “many but it begins with 
one....The one leading to the many 
is Laura Palmer. Laura is the one.” 

Here, in his final artistic comment 

ing viewers to assess (or reassess) 
the series with a realized, rounded 

Palmerwho was so vividly brought 
to life in Fire Walk With Me. 

It probably doesn’t matter 
to Lynch if viewers first watch 
Fire Walk With Me before or 
after the series. 'What is likely, 
however, is that Lynch hopes 
viewers will seek out (or return to) the series 
after seeing the film. 

Fire Walk With Me is more than a 
simple a “prequel” or “sequel" to Twin 
Peaks. It functions as an informative new 
pathway back to the television show. The 

that each might envision a new Laura 
Palmer. Fire Walk With Me revives Laura, 


the televised story. 

Fire Walk With Me is David Lynch’s 
reinvestment in Twin Peaks. For all its 

emotion, Fire Walk With Me success be¬ 
cause of one simple thing: it forever re¬ 
minds us that Laura Palmer invigorates 
TwinPeaks. 
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“Major Brig's!” [Laughter] 

I’ve been in Vancouver filming the 
things that film in Vancouver. I’m getting 
ready to move to Santa Monica. I’m 
trying to pull back a little. I love acting— 
don’t ever want to stop acting—but I’m 
old, and I’m tired, and I’ve got the chance 
of a lifetime. I’m supposed to do a one- 
man show of paintings in France in this 
wonderful old brick-and-stone art mu¬ 
seum. If I can pull it off and get the 
paintings done—within two years I’ve 
got to complete forty to fifty original 
canvasses that haven’t been shown be¬ 
fore—but if I can do that, then they are 
going to start the show and have a five- 
city tour. That could change my life. 
[Applause] 

Jennifer Lynch: Hi everybody! I’ve 
been really busy raising a child and having 
spinal surgery. I want to thank you all for 
signing the card that came to me.* It was 
literally the best medicine I had going. It 
fit perfectly on the wall in the room I was 
trapped in, and it stayed there for quite 
some time. I still have it rolled up in the 
corner of the room where I work. I just 
wanted to say how very much that meant 

I’m working on two pictures that 
hopefully will start shooting this year— 
one starting in September and the other 
one, whose script I’m finishing, will be 
immediately following that. I feel just 
absolutely lucky to be here with you 
guys. Listen to the “Oddio” radio 
show [on www.davidlynch.com]! 

Charlotte Stewart: I am so happy 
to be back here. What have I been 
doing in the last year? I mentioned last 
year that I was under exclusive con¬ 
tract with a commercial for ProCrit, 
which is a chemotherapy drug. My 
contract was up on June 24. I have 
spent my time on breast cancer re¬ 
search. I am a thirteen-year survivor. 
[Applause] That is one of the things I 
focus on every year. I also just volun¬ 
teered for the AIDS Project LA. So I 
have been busy; I just haven’t been 
acting. Hopefully next year at this time 
I will have something to report back. I 

*2002 festival attendees sent a get-well 
card to Jennifer. 


want to say again that we are so apprecia¬ 
tive that you keep coming back each year 
and are so dedicated to Twin Peaks. For 
those of you who have come for the first 
time, “Thank you." 

James Marshall: First of all, thank 
you for having me up here. I am sorry I 
have missed all those years. Like Jennifer, 
I had a bunch of surgeries and weirdness 
and “life-stuff.” It is so beautiful to come 
back here and see the trees and the mas¬ 
sive beauty. I have you to thank for that. 
You guys are really cool. It instills in me 
a sense of hope and a reminder that 
people still like poetry. 

I haven’t been doing much. I have 
been doing some independent movies 
and some small stuff and a couple of 
clunkers—which were fun as hell to do so 
I thank God I did them. 

Question: Jennifer, do you have any pull 

q/Twin Peaks released o/dVD? 

Lynch: Do I have pull with the old 
man? I can certainly talk to him about it. 
I know it is equally important to him as it 
is to all of you. Being that he has many 
irons in the fire at all times it isn’t eveiyday 
that he is banging on someone’s door 
saying, “Where’s the second season?” But 
I will reiterate to him how important that 

nothing else. 


Question: James, in the second season 
story whereyourcharacterran of—didyou ever 
think therewasaconnectionbetweenthefactthat 
James did that and the fact that his mother 
supposedly did the some thing? 

Marshall: That’s interesting. I think 
that was it. The character came from such 
a heavy dysfunctional family—which I 
loved. The stuff [the writers] did was 
amazing. Whatever sort of detached atti¬ 
tude I took was already explained. 

You know, I never found my charac¬ 
ter at all [during the series.] It was always 
mushy or “almost there.” How much 
mystery do you keep? There’s not much 
character in brooding. It became mys¬ 
tery, then brood, then mope. I had all this 
past, and I was trying to play too much at 
once, so it would jam up. Then David 
would play the jam-up and say, “Oh, 
good!” I didn’t find the character until we 
shot the last scene in Fire Walk With Me — 
the last scene that I ever did in the last 
movie! I said, “This is it! Here is where 
he needs to be!” Then it was, “Bye-bye!” 

Question: What is it like fir actors to 
lookatyourselves onscreen? Are you critical? 

Stewart: I hate myself! The first 
time I see myself on screen [on each 
project], I think, “Oh, my God! What a 
terrible choice I made. Why did I wear 
that?” And then you get a little distance 
on it. But I always think I could have done 
it better, because there is something that 



(L-R) Andrea Hays, Charlotte Stewart, andDonDavis 
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happens between the time I work on 
something and the time it comes on the 
air. I’ve re-thought it two or three times. 
And I’ll think, “Why didn’t I do it differ- 
endy?” Then two or three years will pass 
by, and I’ll see it, and I’ll go, “That was 
pretty good!” I am a real bad critic of 
myself. I should never watch myself 
There’s a theory that says actors should 
never watch dailies. In my opinion they 
shouldn’t because [when you do] you start 
changingthings, andyoushouldn’t. When 
David was directing, you just tried to 
follow everything he said and not try to 
guess why he asked you to do something. 
Sometimes he had an end in sight that you 
couldn’t figure out. 

Davis: An actor can’t be objective. 
You are constantly making choices. You 
hope they are the right choices. Very 
often they are not. You can’t divorce your 
physical being from the character, so if 
you have any hang-ups about yourself, 
you see them. Unless you’re the lead 
character, the scene is never yours. If you 
are a character actor, your role is to further 
the plot or bring about some reaction or 
action that reveals something about the 
main character. So, it’s not like the viewer 
getting lost in the story. You can’t get lost 
in the story. Every shot that you do, you 
have at least four or five different shots— 
master and close-ups and different points- 
of-view—it’s not like a viewer watching 
Twin Peaks or any other program. There 
is always the feeling that we wish we could 
have done it a little bit better, and maybe 
that work will have been a spark to some 
director or producer’s eye and will lead to 
little better role. And that will lead to 
bigger roles, and we will make enough 
money so that we will never have to do it 
again! [Laughter] 

Question: James, you mentioned that 
somethinghappenedinrealliftwithDavidthat 
made it into the film. Canyou telluswhatthat 
was? 

Marshall: The scene with the gun 
on the sign of the “Bang-Bang Saloon.” 
You know, it reminded a lot of Eraserhead, 
because it was one of those pay-off situ¬ 
ations. David was standing in the middle 
of an empty parking lot at night. It was 

the bill of his hat was straight down. I was 


way across the lot with the trailers and 
everything. I came walking across to 
make sure he was okay, because he was in 
the same position for a very long time. 
[Laughter] He said, “It’s just beautiful!” I 
looked down, and the “bang-bang” was 
reflected in the puddle, and one “bang” 
was on a cigarette butt, and the other 
“bang” was on a different cigarette butt. 
Then there was this stick that was the gun. 
He said, “Should I shoot it?” I am stand¬ 
ing here—a kid who grew up with 
Eraserhead —and David Lynch is asking 
my advice! That was so cool! 

Question: Jennifer, I read somewhere 
thatyournicknameis “Treefrog. ” Wheredid 
that comefrom, and does you dad still call you 
that? 

Lynch: He does. Officially, I’m 
“Jenno.” I think he caught me looking a 
certain way one day, and he said, “You’re 
aTreefrog!” Idon’tseeit. Butsometimes 
if I hold very still and imagine being small 
and green, maybe it comes to be. 

Question:Jennifer, whenyouwereuirit- 
ingTAie Secret Diaty of Laura Palmer, did 
you feel any restrictions because the story was 
already partially known? Also, couldyou make 
any alterations? Anddidyou ever envision itas 
a film? 

Lynch: Here’s the funny thing about 
this. Because my father and I are both 
meditators, there was a time when he 
would pick me up and we would spend 
weekends or evenings together. I would 
do my meditation in the car. I remember 

and he had been looking at me, and he 
said, “What are you thinking about?” 
And I said, “I had this little fantasy about 
finding some girl’s diary and trying to 
figure out if she thinks the same things I 
do. Is she afraid of the same things I am? 
Or am I off, somewhere?” Years and 
years passed, and when TwinPeakswas on 
he said, “Would you be interested in 
writing Laura’s diaty?” He took me into 
a room with Mark Frost, and he said, 
“You will be one of three air-breathing 
mammals who knows who killed Laura. 
Are you willing to take on that responsi¬ 
bility?” [Laughter] I was excited about the 
responsibility, but they were very serious 
about it—I mean, the curtains were drawn! 


There’s Mark and Dad, and they are just 

In doing this I got to fulfill my own 
fantasy, and I found it helpful that certain 

able to ask questions in the telling. It was 
defined that way. I don’t know that it 
wouldn’t make a good film project. I sort 
of feel what’s precious about it is how 
precious Laura is in her disaster. There is 
something universal in her suffering, even 
though we don’t all suffer that way. In the 
adolescent mind we all think we do. The 
end of the world is in your teens because 
nobody understands you. Whether or not 
there is this horrible thing happening to 
you in the woods, or in your own home, 
or in you own heart, that is a little bit of 
what it’s like. 

favorite actor to work with m Twin Peaks? 

Jan D’Arcy: I liked Russ Tamblyn. 
He was fun. 

Marshall: It seems like there was 
way too huge of a cast to answer that. It 
was a fun set. There was a lot of legends 
[like] Richard Beymer. I would come to 
the set and sing “Maria.” And then there 
was Russ Tamblyn, and I would look at 
him and do a knight thing. But then I got 
to work with all these great actors. Two 
years later I got to work with John Savage 
because of Twin Peaks. It’s fun. It was 
neat. Don was really cool, too! 

Andrea Hays: Vic Layback. [Laugh- 
ter] I didn’t work with that many people, 
but I got to hang out with Madchen 
Amick. She was very nice, and she gave 
great hugs! 

Stewart: I love Kimmy Robertson! 
[Applause] Kimmy was able to put a twist 

like no other. I don’t know anybody else 
who could have played that part. She 
absolutely made it. It just makes me laugh 
to think about it. Like James said, every 
day coming to work it was just amazing. 
TowatchJoanChenandRussTamblyn-— 
and David—playing his character. That 
was just mind-blowing. It was so much 
fun to come to work. We had these two 
sets, two soundstages. So there was some¬ 
times two shows shooting at the same 
time. You could walk back and forth and 
go from the diner to somebody’s home. It 
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Kyle MacLachlan, Catherine Coulson, 
Kimmy Robertson, Michael Horse, Harry 
Goaz, and Madchen Amick, all reprising 
their Twin Peaks roles. Catherine Coulson, 
who arrived just before these showed, 
could be overheard exclaiming, “Georgia 
Coffee! I’ve never seen these!” Follow¬ 
ing the commercials, the Twin Peaks- 
themed shorts continued, first with a clip 
from the 1991 MTV Music Awards fea¬ 
turing Chris Isaak and Kyle MacLachlan, 
then an Entertainment Tonightpiece on the 
premiere of FWWM, and a Good Morning 
America piece featuring an interview with 
MacLachlan and Lynch about Twin Peaks 
and FWWM. 

Next was a recent, ten-minute BBC 
retrospective about Twin Peaks that in¬ 
cluded interviews with Sheryl Lee, Kyle 
MacLachlan, and Mark Frost (as well as a 
number of British radio and TV person¬ 
alities). The piece provided a respectful 
and funny look back at one of the most 
important TV shows in history. 

After these short pieces, there was a 
brief intermission, followed by another 
diary reading by Jennifer Lynch. A few 
moments after she was done. Twin Peaks: 
Fire Walk With Me played. 

Sunday, August 19 

Cherry Pie Picnic 


The festival’s final event, the Cherry 
Pie Picnic, took place on Sunday morning 
at Olallie State Park (film location for the 
Deer Meadow Sheriff’s Station as well as 
the site where Teresa Banks’s plastic- 
wrapped body floated downstream). 

The celebrities present were Jennifer 
Lynch, Charlotte Stewart, and Catherine 
Coulson. 

Sandwiches, drinks, and chips were 
on hand as festival-goers sat around in the 
shade and chatted while they enjoyed the 
gorgeous Sunday morning. Later, Josh 
Eisenstadt gave informative tours of the 
“Deer Meadow Sheriff s Station”— now 
a private residence of the local park ranger 
who graciously opened her home for fes¬ 
tival attendees. 

Until Next Year 

The 2004 Twin Peaks Festival was 
another major success because of the 
great efforts of Kelly, Jordan, and their 
many hard-working assistants (including 
Jared Lyon and Amanda Golby). For 
more information about the festival from 
these folks, check out their great Web site, 
www.twinpeaksgazette.com. Welookfor- 
ward to seeing them all at another fun 
festival next year! 

& 


was so much fun, and I miss it so 

Davis: Everybody was wonder¬ 
ful. But hands down, every time I got 
to be with Charlotte was one of the 
best days of my life. [Applause] 


Costumes, Trivia and Laura’s Diary 
Next up was the annual costume 
contest followed by the last round of 
Twin Peaks trivia. Fans were then 
treated to the real highlight of the 
evening as Jennifer Lynch read ex¬ 
cerpts for Laura’s diary. Sitting before 
a rapt audience, Lynch read for over 
forty minutes, choosing a variety of 
entries from the diary. She had pub¬ 
licly read from the diary only once 
before but not for many years. She 
seemed to enjoy performing for the 
crowd, and her efforts were met with 


Saturday, August 16 
Bus Tours and Twede's Cafe 

As usual, Saturday’s events included 
a bus tour that visited famous filming 
locations from both the Twin Peaks pilot 
and Fire Walk With Me. These sights 
included Reinig Road (where the Twin 
Peaks sign was located during filming), 
The Salish Lodge (Great Northern exte¬ 
rior) and Snoqualmie Falls (White Tail 
Falls),the Weyerhaeuser Milloffice (Twin 
Peaks Sheriffs station), and the Mt. Si 
Motel (Blue Diamond City Motel from 
FWWM) , among others. Meanwhile, fans 
could visit Twede’s Cafe (the Double R 
Diner) for breakfast, lunch and dinner. 


Film Night- Twin Peaks: Fire Walk With 
Me 

By late afternoon attendees made 
their way into downtown Seattle and be¬ 
gan lining up inside the Seattle Art Mu¬ 
seum, this year’s forum for film night. 
The museum lobby was decorated with 
rare Twin Peaks posters supplied, like last 
year, by Adam Stevenson of 

Film night began with a number of 
short Lynch-related pieces. First was a 
screening of the theatrical trailers for ev¬ 
ery feature film directed by David Lynch. 
Next up was all four of the Japanese 
Georgia Coffee commercials, featuring 












itoin Peaks Marathon in Austin 


Austin, Texas, hosreda Twin Peaks m 
thon that began at noon Saturday, July 
17 and lasted until about noon Sunday. 
Peaks actresses Kimmy Robertson and 
Phoebe Augustine were on hand to talk 
about rhe show, and coffee and pie were 
served to all attendees (a sold-out crowd 
of two hundred). 

The episodes were projected on the 
big screen from first-season DVDs and 
second-season laserdiscs (supplied by 
Peaks expert Josh Eisenstadt, also in 
attendance). The DVDs looked par¬ 
ticularly sharp, with a noticeable decline 
once the laserdiscs began (though still 
preferable to videotapes). It reminded 
us once again how much we missed rhe 
availability of second-season DVDs. 

Program director Kier-la (sounds 
like “Kayla”) Janisse kept things moving 
along. Short breaks were scheduled 
between every couple of episodes, with 
an extended break before the first-sea¬ 
son finale in which WIP’s Craig Miller 
moderated a Q&A on stage with 
Robertson and Augustine (see below). 

Many in the crowd appeared to be in 
their twenties, so it’s possible that some had 
not seen the series in its entirety. However, 
the audience clearly had its favorites, made 
obvious during the opening credits of the 
pilot, with KyleMacLachlan, Sherilyn Fenn, 

applause. 

It became clear late Saturday night that 
the schedule was slipping a hit behind, so 
one episode was skipped (the Diane Keaton- 
directed episode 2015) to allow time for a 
dosing trivia contest (hosted by Eisenstadt) 
following the last episode. About one-third 
of the attendees stuck it out through all of 


age other theaters to do it, or the Alamo 
Drafthouse to try it again in the future. 

Miller: Before we take some questions from the 
audience, didyoufirst want to mention anything 
about how you got your parts, or some general 


comments aboutyoar roles inTwin Peaks? 
Augustine: [to Kimmy] You’re awesome! 
[Applausefrom audience.] 

CM: Okay, who has a question? 

Question from audience: Are either of you 
ladies single? [Laughter] 

Robertson: Yep. 

PA: No. 

Q: To what extent does David Lynch allow the 
actors to ad-lib, particularly for Kirnmy’s role' 
KR: I don’t really know what he did for 
everybody else, but I know for me, it was 
partly-scripted and partly ad-libbed. The 
perfect example is when he asked me to tell 
the sheriff that he has a call, and he asked 
me how Lucy would vety specifically tell 
him which phone the call is being put 
through on. He often would say that: 
[imitating Lynch] “Now hoooow would 
Luuuuucy say such-and-such?” In the sec¬ 
ond season, when he wasn’t around, Lucy 
said other people’s words, like I wanted to 
say “a fly," and they made me say “ the fly.” 
[Laughter] Itwasabigplotpoint. [Ijtughter] 
CM: We hear different stories dependingon which 
actorwetalkto. MiguelFerrersaid, “ High-level 
meetings were hddifyou wanted to chargeasingle 


word. ” It’s also been suggested that maybe the 
“high-level meetings ’’didn’t reallv need to take 
place. They werejust sayingthattoprevent the 
aetorsfromgettingcarriedawcey. 

KR: They like their meetings. 

CM: Phoebe, you mentioned that you were in 
Seattlewhenyouwere hiredfortheroleofRonette. 

Talk a little bit about how Davulfbundyoufor the 


alloftht 


big parts were cast already, and they had 

don’t know how he decided who would get 
which parts. I do remember being asked, 
when there were a few of us there, me and 
Sheryl Lee, “Do cither of you have a prob¬ 
lem with nudity?” And I said, “Urn, I think 
I might.” And she said, “I have no prob- 

Ronette, although todayl couldn’t imagine 
anybody else being I aura Palmer, so it 
worked out great. 

career in acting, just say yes. [Laughter] 
CM: Atthetimethepilotwasshot, wereyou being 
hired specifically as a one-time thing Didyou 












think you weregoingtohavea much larger parti 
What did they tellyou! 

PA: I didn’t expect it to turn into more than 
it was. Actually Fire Walk With Me was kind 
of a surprise. I didn’t know that was com- 

[Laughter] 

CM: But Lynch broughtyou hack for the series 
finale, even though we hadn't heardfrom the 
character inalongtime. 

PA: Yeah, that was a surprise. When I went 
to L.A. to do some looping, I ended up 

was down there. I was on a series for CBS 
for about six episodes. That was nice. 

KR: What was the show? 

PA: It was on Saturday nights at 8. It was 
called Frannies Turn. I don’t know if you 
remember it, but it was fun. 

Q; Did the actors know in advance what the 
storylines would be? 

KR: No. They sent us a couple of scripts [at 
first]. Then they started just sending us our 
pages, because there were leaks. So they 
just sent us our pages. Sometimes it was just 
one[pagej. They sent me my page. [Laugh¬ 
ter] 

CM: On thefirstpage of some ofthe scripts, they 
hadalinethatsaidsomethinglike, "Becauseofthe 
serialnatureofthe episodes, itisveryimportantthat 
no detailsgetreleased. ’’ 

KR: They told us not to throw the scripts 

CM: It’s twelveyears later, so maybe it’s hard to 
rememberthatatthetime, the “WhokilledLaura 
Palmer”mysteryhadreachedanintenseleveland 
thenetworkandproducerswantedtomakesureit 
remainedamysteryforaslongaspossible. 

Q; Who did you like workingwith the best? 
KR: I liked working with David best, 
obviously as a director. I think I only ever 
worked widi three [actors]—the people in 
the [sheriffs] office. [Laughter] The sheriff, 
Michael [Ontkean], was great. And Harry 
[Goaz] was great. And Dana. And that’s 
my story. 

PA: I also did not work with a great variety 
of people. But I remember Kyle 
[MacLachlan] and Michael being very nice 

QAfaUow-uptothe earlier question: didDavid 
Lynch know what was coming in the storylines! 
Was there an explanationfor everything that was 
happening! 

PA: 1 think he must have from the begin¬ 
ning. I don’t know about everything, but I 
know that during the filming of the scene 


when we were taking a break, I asked for 
David to come over so I could ask him a 
question, because one of the people on the 
crew was really freaking me out. And it was 
a huge crowd of people. David came over, 
and I asked him, “That guy over there— 
he’s really freaking me out. He’s scaring 
me. Who is it? Does he have to be there?” 
It was Frank [Silva]! David said to me, 
“Shhh! He’s the bad guy. But don’t tell 
anyone!” [Laughter] Was he a lighting guy 
or something? 

KR: Set decorator. 

PA: Frank was a set decorator at the time, 
and that day, when we were filming the 
pilot, David knew that he was the bad guy. 
So I think he did know [a lot of things] in 
advance. 

KR: Frank was on the set when we did the 
thing where Harry was playing the trumpet, 
and I was playing paddleball.* That was the 
first time I saw him. Totally freaked me out. 
And Little Mike []. Anderson] did kinda’ 
freak me out, too. [Laughter] They were all 
walking around talking backwards. I was 
like, “Wow, what a cool job!” So much 
better than my Bob’s Big Boy commercial. 
[Laughter] 

CM: If you have the Faber and Faber book 
Lynch on Lynch by Chris Radley, Lynch implies 
he knew some of the things that were coming up 


This scene appears in die European ver- 
released on videotape and laserdisc). 


whileotherthingssurprisedhim. Hesaysheand 
MarkFrostknewtheidentityofthekillerfromthe 
beginning, but they barely even spoke about it 
betweenthemselvestomaintainsomedistance. On 
theotherhand, whenhesawAgentCooperwearing 
flannelshirtsin the second season, he said that he 
wasalittkbitsurprisedatthatandthoughttbatthe 
character had ceased to be one hundred percent 
Cooper far him. So there were some things that 
surprised him after he came backfrom takinga 
break duringthesecondseason to promoteWildAt 
Heart overseas. He also didn’t realize that the 
Invitation to hove segments would beplayed so 
broadly. 

Q: What'sthestrangestrequestyoueverreceived! 
KR: There are lots of strange requests, 
especiallyatwrapparties. [Laughter] Butin 
the pilot, when David was talking about 
how obsessive Lucy was, and everything 
has to be perfect, and then I walked into the 
room and saw a thousand donuts, that was 
just the perfect—. In my head I just went, 
“Oh God, 1 never even went that far!” He 
goes so far beyond my brain limits. [Laugh- 

PA: I don’t remember any strange re¬ 
techniques that he has. He struck me as a 
member he would do this thing where, to 

and get it right, he would put a stick of 
chewing gum up on the camera. [ToKimmy] 
Did he ever do that for you? [Laughter] 
When you finished the scene, and it was 
done, you could have the piece of gum. 
[Laughter] I thought that was nice. 
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CM: You were in so many episodes, didyou notice 
adistinctdifference between beingdirectedbyDavid 
Lynch andthe others, andhowmuchofadiffirence 
wastherewiththefeelonset 
KR: Caleb Deschanel seemed to honor the 
way David directed and tried to impose his 
stuff through David’s mojo. Technical 
term. [Laughter] Then Uli Shamuli [Uli 
Edel], or whatever his name was, his thing 

you know this is my pet peeve, don’t you?— 
and then do twenty-five takes. And Michael 
Ontkean and Kyle got so mad, and Michael 
Horse, that they started cutting the cheese 
at around the eighteenth take. [Laughter] So 
when I think of Uli, I think of farting. 
[Laughter] 

PA: There was one that a woman di¬ 
rected—I can’t remember her name— 
CM: Lesli Glatter? 

PA: Maybe. I just remember her leaving 
the lighting and everything to the people 
whose job it is do handle that, and I remem¬ 
ber David knowing exactly how everything 
should look, and being involved in the 
lighting, and knowing all of that. She just 
left that part of that to them. 

I liked working with David the best, 
too. He was so involved! Like, he would tie 
the ropes around our wrists himself. [Laugh¬ 
ter] 



KR: When I went to work on the first 
season, and I got to the sheriffs office, 

I said, “David, that’s the wrong tree.” He 
looked at it and said, “Holy smokes! That’s the 
wrong tree!" [Laughter] There were whole 
bunches of stuff like that, and if you did that 

you, but he would call up and have a bigger 
tree painted. [Laughter] 

Q: I have a questionforKimmy. Doyou mind if 
I finish your beer! [Laughter] 

KR: No Adam, go ahead. It’s probably 


boiling by now. 

CM: I’m beingtold we have timefor one more. 
Q: Whatwasyour best time on the set? 

KR: I think my best time was sitting with 

my aunt and uncle’s cabin at Bass Lake, 
talking about that and how weird people are 

hours and hours and hours. Then I found 
out whenever I had those kinds of conver- 

writing. That turned up in something. Josh 
[Eisenstadt] would know. 

PA: I was going to say pretty much the 
same thing. I was sitting in the set of the 

there, and David telling us stories—weird 
stories about his Russian neighbors, and he 

disappeared and then reappeared ten feet 
farther, and other dimensions and things 
like that. It was just a long time for being on 
a set, where time is money, and just going 
on talking, relaxing, telling stories. And 
then Deepak [Nayar], first A.D. [assistant 
director] Deepak, would come running in: 
“David, we have to hurry, we have to hurry 
up.” “Oh Deepak, not yet! Longer!” That’s 

CM: All right. We re about to watch the first 
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Wild at Heart DVD Announced 

According to DVDtimes.com and Dugpa.com, 
MGM Home Entertainment has scheduled the Wild At 
Heart Special Edition region 1 DVD for a December 7 
release. The disc features David Lynch’s supervision of 
a newly remastered high-definition transfer and new 5.1 

is listed at 124 minutes. 

The picture will be 2.35:1 anamorphic widescreen, 
and the Special Edition will contain lots of extras: 

- “Dell’s Lunch Counter” contains all-new inter¬ 
views with Nicolas Cage, Laura Dern, David Lynch, 
Willem Dafoe, Diane Ladd and Sheryl Lee. 



“Love, Death, Elvis & Oz: The Making of Wild Ac 
“Specific Spontaneity: Focus on David Lynch,” 

“David Lynch - On the DVD,” Lynch provides 

u on the film’s transfer to DVD 

“Original EPKfeaturette,” a seven-minute featurette 

“Sailor 8 & Lula Image Gallery^’ fixty-five behind- 
Original theatrical trailer. 
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Musicia.nlactor Johnny Reno has hadalong 
career, but he came to our attentionjust recently as 
Chris Isaak's goofy cousin Ordellin the first season 
of Showtime s Chris IsaakShow (W Wrapped 
in Plastic 64). Later that we realized that he had 
played on three of Isaak s CDs (San Francisco 
Days, Baja Sessions, and thephenomenalFov- 
ever Blue;. 

CraigMUIerinterviewedhimonSeptember2. 
Thediscussionaboutmostofhisfilm-relatedwork, 
especially his work with filmmakers Robert 
Rodriguez and Andy Anderson (Reno scored the 

trum 35 (on sale now). The sections about Isaak 
seemed more germane to WIP and appear here. 
Our thanks to Reno for talking with us. 

Miller: Often David Lynch will know ahead of 

for aparticular scene. Sometimes he 'Uplayitfrom 
speakers duringfilmingso that the actors can get 
into the mood he wants. 

Reno: That’s what Robert [Rodriguez] 
does. That’s what we’ve been doing with 
Sin City [based on the Frank Miller comics]. 

for some of the scenes that are really atmo¬ 
spheric. He’d have the music going, like 
this piece that I have for one of the weirder 
love scenes, while they were shooting it. It 
helps the actors get into the whole vibe of 
it. With Sin City, it’s shot nearly all on green 
screen. They’re working strictly from the 
storyboards and the graphic novels, so they 

music really does help to set the atmo¬ 


Johnny Reno: 


Making Music (Both Good and Bad) With Chris Isaak! 


sphere. 

I think with guys that work like that, 

their films. There’s a connection there 
where, if you’re paying attention, it’s got 
another level to it. If David’s got a piece 
from Angelo Badalamenti—and Quentin 
[Tarantino]’s starting to do that a lot now. 
The guys who are on the curve, out there on 
the edge, they know how much the music 
can be made to be useful. I’m not saying it’s 
better, necessarily, but it’s got a different 
kind of layer. 

CM: Howdidyou end up hookingup with Chris 
Isaak? 

JR: I played on three records and toured 

about ’89 to the end of ’95, pretty much 
touring all the time and playing all the time, 
and in the meantime I was doing my record¬ 
ing projects and other stuff when he would 
take some time off to work on a film. 

own band in San Francisco back around ’80 
or ’81. We wound up playing at a club 


great!” And we both went, “Radio will 
never play it, will they?” “No, they won’t. 

You may know this story, but the song 
wasn’t in Wild at Heart yet. The record 
[Heart Shaped World] came out in ‘89. 
“Wicked Game” wasn’t the single; it was 

May of‘89, and it didn’t do much. By 1990 
Chris was already working on another 
record. The record company wasn’t behind 
the other one any more, and nobody was 
paying any attention to it. Evidently David 
Lynch was a huge fan of Chris’s music, and 
by early ‘90 David had finished Wild at 
Heart. He didn’t like the score music be¬ 
hind two or three of the scenes, so he called 
Chris and said, “Can I just use your music?” 
So I think he used “Wicked Game” without 
a vocal, and “Blue Spanish Sky” without a 
vocal, and something else. 

Chris said yeah, then kept going on his 
new record, and the film came out. Every- 
body was paying attention to it. The 


He didn't 8 even 
have a [record] deal 
or anything. We 
jammed around a 
bunch. He said, 
“If I ever get things 


So Chris [Isaak] said,"We 
gotta make something up. 
Just make something up 
_ really bad!" _ 


soundtrack came out 
on a different label in 
England, on Polygram. 
So Polygram had the 
rights to do the sound¬ 
track for England and 


going, I’m going to call you to come play 
with me.” I was like, “Ah, great.” You meet 
a million guys like that. And he didn’t seem 
particularly more talented than anybody 
else at that time. But it turns out he could 
write a pretty good song later on! 

We kept in touch a lot, and we’d see 

We’d hang out, and when “Wicked Game” 
took off, he called me and said, “Man, I’m 
making money. You want to come play?” 
I went, “Yeah, yeah.” One tour ended up 
being almost six years! 

CM: “Wicked Game "is one of hisgreatest songs. 
JR: It’s a brilliant song. I have a good story 
about that. He sent me the record before it 
came out, and I just played that song over 
and over. “Man, this thing is really weird 
and great.” At the time there was a big DJ 
in Dallas, Redbeard. I called him up and 
said, “You gotta’ listen to this song.” He 



Ordell (Reno)playsasongfor Chris Isaak. 


out, and this really influential DJ on the 
BBC—I can’t think of his name at the 

recognized it as Chris’s music. He went and 
dug the song out and started playing it, and 
it just went straight up the charts, “Wicked 
Game,” with the vocals. It got going really 
strong over there. This number one DJ in 
Atlanta at the same time had seen the film 
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and also had gone and dug up the song; he 
was also a fan of Chris’s. But it’s hard to get 
airplay. Anyway, at this huge radio station, 
he started playing it all the time. One night 
he played it something like twenty times, 
practically over and over! And people went 
nuts. All of a sudden Chris got a phone call 
from the record company going, “Chris, 
you got a hit record.” Chris was like, 
“Really? I’m still working on the new one! 
Whatisit?” “It’s‘WickedGame.”’ “Wicked 
Game? That’s a hit?” 

I remember getting a call in August of 
1990. He called me and goes, “Hey man, 
the weirdest thing is, 1 got a hit record!” I 
said, “I know. They’re playing it all the time 
on Dallas radio stations!” Because Redbeard 
subscribed to the same journal as the guy in 
Atlanta and saw, “Wow, Chris’s record was 
getting played more than anybody’s record 

Redbeard went and started playing it, and it 
just took off. So Chris called me and said, 
“Man, I gotta go on tour, because the 
record’s hot! You want to go?” I went, 
“Yeah, that’s great. Let’s go!” 

I’d played wi th him a couple of dates in 
‘89 out in California. I did about a two- 
week tour with him just for hin. We just 
though t we’d try it out to see how it worked. 
CM: You’re on sax, right? 

JR: Yeah, I’m on sax, and a little bit of 
keyboards. So six months later Chris calls 
me up and says, “I got a hit record. What 
am I going to do? I gotta go to England!” 
“Okay, let’s go.” That record was gigantic 
in Europe. It was big here, but there it was 
huge—it was like being on tour with Elvis 
over there, because he’s such an icon. They 
love that kind of stuff. So that really took 
off for him. 

CM: When they wantedyou to play Ordell on 
ChrissShou >timest ries, had you donealotofacting 
previously? 

JR: I’ve been acting since the late ‘80s. 1 
cook some time off and studied and did 
some theater. I did a couple of TV shows 
and a pilot. I always pursued it somewhat as 
things came along. So I was into acting, and 
Chris was into acting, so we were always 
trying to hustle jobs. When one of us would 
get a job, we’d look over the script and read 
to each other. That was always fun, because 

been into, the noir, and the character actors, 
and all that stuff. The Robert Mitchum noir 
stuff—we’re crazy for that. 

CM: You u/ere in just two episodes <?/The Chris 


Isaak Show, right? 

JR: Yeah. I was hopefhl that I was going to 

the idea. But I think the producers thought 
I took up too much real estate. [Laughter] 
CM: It was a great character. 

JR: It’s funny, because that’s the character 
basically diat I would do on tour when 
we’re getting stupid, and we’ve spent twenty 
hours on a bus, and we’re in the middle of 
nowhere. We’d get off, and I’d be the 
hillbilly cousin, basically. So we had kind of 
a whole routine going already. 

Chris called me when he got the show: 

“Okay. I’ll do whatever.” During the first 
season, he was looking several scripts ahead 
and said, “We’ve got this part for a hillbilly- 



Reno on The Chris Isaak Shov 


ducers didn’t want to bring anybody up 
from L.A., because they’d have to pay SAG 
scale.” They were trying to find somebody 
in Canada. They’d auditioned four, five, six 
guys. He said, “Man, we can’t find anybody 

have a whack at it.” 7 I was like, “Yeah, 
great.” The producers didn’t know me 

They were saying, “This character’s got a 
pretty big part in this thing,” and I show up 
there, and they thought, “Who are you?” 
They didn’t realize I’d worked with Chris 
for years. We knew each other, so I just 
walked on the first day of the shoot, and it 
was the club scene where I’m playing with 
my cover band doing the Chris Isaak songs, 
and I’m going nuts, and they didn’t really 
know what they were getting. But I just 
took off and went crazy. They’re like, “Oh 
great. He can do this! We don’t have to cut 
him out!” They got all worked up about it. 
and they invited me back for the other 
episode about four or five months into the 
shooting. I thought, “Great! I’m going to 
get a regular character!” 


I don’t really know what happened. I 
asked Chris, and he said, “I don’t know 
either.” I guess they didn’t want to spend 
the money. They have to pay more money 
to have someone come up, because they 
shot it all in Canada. 

CM: Ordell has no musical talent, which was one 
of the mainjokes about the character. Because of 

whenpetformingon the show? At one point Chris 
asks you to singa songfromyour heart, andyou 
come up withsomethinggoojyaboutagirl, anda 
tree, and whatever. [Laughter] 

JR: I wrote that on the spot. [Laughter] 
They had a whole different song that they’d 
already had somebody write, and Chris and 
I were looking at the script in his trailer, and 
he said, “Man, this sucks. We can’t do this. 
This is too good. It’s not bad enough” 
[laughter] He was always on their ass about, 
“You guys don’t get any of this.” He was 
always on this rampage. Him and Kenny 
[Dale Johnson] and the band, “We know 

And the sniff Hollywood thinks is funny, 
and the writers, they’re not funny. We’ve 
seen it a million times.” The King ofQueens or 
Everybody Loves Raymond. It’s the same gag 

back there ripping dialogue out and writing 
their own dialogue. Really, they made it a 

So Chris said, “We gotta make something 
up. Just make something up really bad!” 
How do you make something really bad? 
We looked at each other and went, “All our 
lives we’ve been trying to make this stuff 
good So hereyou are, you’re on TV, andyou 
got to do something like you don’t know 
what you’re doing.” Karma is weird! .So he 
just picked up a ukulele—he’s always got a 
ukulele—and started dicking around, “The 
girl by the tree.” He said, “Just go wi th that. 

we roll the camera. Make it up as you go.” 
That was one take, baby! [Laughter] Oh 
God, we were laughing. It was so bad. 
There’s a lot of that stuff on the set in that 
show, where you just make stuff up as you 
g°- 

The thing about getting guys like us to 
do stuff like that, is that we’ve been on stage 
for all our lives. We’re not afraid to try stuff. 
We’re good enough, so if we want to sound 
like we don’t know what we’re doing, it’s no 
b'g deal. Bur the tron y wasn t lost on « 
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